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ORIGINAL TALE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
JOSEPHINE, 
THE GERMAN EMIGRANT. 
By a Lady of Philadelphia. 
I Love, ofa fine day, to lean out of a window and in- 
dulge in vacant reverie—sometimes calm and supine image 
succeeds image, as undulates the wave on a solitary shore 



















| —sometimes attracted by the figure of a passenger I delight 
to ascribe imaginary traits to his character, and to his life 

e al- romantic adventure : I deduce an influence from his garb, 
both features, or deportment, and these suggest an endless as- 

what sociation of supposed facts which occupy intensely for 
Be. | “the moment, and are then dismissed for ever. To-day, in 
wre the progress of a window musing, I noticed a couple on 
cust- | the skirts of a square, whose conjunction excited a long 
| train of speculati parate these two figures, and a re- 

m the gard, vague and transient, were all I had bestowed on ei- 
1 sup- ther; but the combination, the striking contrast, so full of 
: significance, spoke volumes, and subjugated all attention. 

— The elder, the male apparition, had no share in the legend 
10 are which imagination instantly wove ; he was but the shade, 
und ? the appendage that rendered luminous and picturesque the 
| \attribuites of the female. ‘Tall, about the age of fifty, a 
t may German, with very fair hair and complexion, and consi- 
Ht sah . en bon point; but his flesh, like his garments, 
a hich were coarse and shabby, hung about his large pro- 


lot 





American ; but in of the testi of shape, hair 
and plexion, I doubted that she was entirely German, 
her gestures were those of a more mercurial people: ere 
I was aware of my purpose, I had sketched for her an ap- 
propriate history ; thanks to that happy celerity of fancy, 
accorded by kind nature, who gave us thought without the 
embarrassing aid of words, ten minutes sufficed to distri- 
bute, in natural rotation, the actions of years. 

She was born in Amsterdam; her father had married, 
at the age of twenty three, the widow of an Italian confec- 
tioner long established in that city, of which he himself 
was a native. The Italian bride was thirteen years the 
senior of her husband, but he cheerfully overlooked the 
disparity in favour of her agreeable manners, and the al- 
luring profits of a flourishing shop: he soon equalled his 
wife in a knowledge of the mysteries of her delightful art. 
My heroine, their first offspring, was little more than one 
year old, when a noble Count of the empire, travelling for 
his amusement, proposed to her parents to join his suite as 
confectioners to his numerous establishment ; allured by 
the magnificence of his offers, they agreed to transport 
themselves to a small village in Germany, of which he was 
proprietor, and accept of a pleasant cottage in the vicinity 
of his castle, whither he purposed immediately returning. 
Their residence in this German town of the old school, 
was only terminated by the death of the Count, which 
took place seven years after their arrival, and sent them 
once more on their travels. They directed their steps to 
Frankfort, the birth place of Goethe, and there re-engaged 
in | on a large and independent scale. The father 

















portions in a loose and detached manner. The costume of 
companion was fashionable and well adjusted, but it 
elegance soiled and faded. At the first glance I de- 
ined her age to be twenty, but when animated by con- 
ation the strongly developed meaning of her features 
d an additional three years. Her stature was below 
@ middle standard ; she was plump, and her limbs exhi- 
led a decided appearance of strength and vigour ; yet I 
e never met a little woman with an aspect more digni- 
firm, and erect—her hair had that redundancy, hue, 
texture, which usually suggests for such tresses the 
Comparison of tough—a skin very white, but of coarse grain, 










Asa ad a uniform light pink suffusion over the face, the contour 
tying @ which was delicate and oval, flaxen eyelashes, the eyes of 
so love pole azure, large, beuutifully formed, lively and pene- 
18 of alt {ating ; from a dilation of the pupil, which in some people 

‘BR — itgoverned by the emotions of the mind, they obviously 
ninated » darkened while speaking—her nose was not small, neither 
conte ) did it belong to any of the celebrated orders, yet it was not 
maybe avulgar nose—her mouth just escaped the stigma of a dis- 
nd and proportioned width, the lips were of that peculiar red which 
as been distinguishes exclusively the healthy blende, and essenti- 
pee ally varies from the deeper ruby of a brunette’s mouth ; 
— tven in silence it was replete with wit and spirit; her 

beaming smile disclosed a row of the purest ivory—in a 
Word, her whole figure announced the perfection of health, 

woz, fad the promise of longevity ; but without the sleepy look 
that too often accompanies physical health, her mind evi- 

dently participated in the vigour of her body. She held, 

il. inher little stout fingers, a small frame, that appeared to 
ry “enclose a piece of painted eatin or velvet-—pausing, before 
annem: ber companion, she addressed him in German 
“With the most delightful energy qud natural grace of ges- 

ture and tone ; the accents of ah came mend- 





ed from her tongue. I clearly saw\that she was not an 
™ 





of my heroine, when she was twelve years of age, received 
a letter from his mother, who held in occupation a small 
dairy and vegetable garden a little beyond the suburbs of 
Amsterdam, soliciting the presence and services of her 
grand-daughter, and stipulating to be responsible for her 
future maintenance. He, unreluctantly, acceded to this 
proposal ; his family was numerous, he had lost his wife, 
and was now united to another ; the daughter’s satisfaction 
rivalled the parents, and was only tempered by a tender 
regret at leaving Germany, for that is really our country 
where we pass our childhood and youth, and not the land 
to which we are connected by the ideal ties of birth and 
descent. Dull homilies, laborious tasks, and unmerited 
chidings awaited her at her new residence ; her mode of 
life seemed insupportable, and had been entirely dreary 
and hopeless, but for the kind interposition of an old dis- 
abled French soldier who boarded with the family ; his in- 
genuity was ever alert to lighten her toils and shield her 
from rebuke ; his instructive talents and lively narratives 
presented a brief transcript of former happiness, and while 
they reinstated her in her Own opinions, formed a cheer- 
ful presage of the future. The persuasion of his eloquence 
instigated the ancient g to it Josephine (she 
looked as if that were her name) to the tuition of a French 
milliner, living in the centre of the city ; but this event, 
which seemed in the first instance so pleasing to all par- 
ties, was soon overshadowed by a new fancy of the capri- 
cious parent. Scarcely had Josephine acquired the ele- 
ments of her fanciful art when she was compelled to relin- 
quish it, for the station of embroideress in the family of an 
| opulent merchant, whom they had long supplied with milk 
and vegetables ; but this introduction into a strange house, 
by which her dawning hopes were frustrated, was, in the 








sequel, productive of an unforeseen change in her destiny. 





Among its inmates was a mariner, who had performed 
many voyages in the service of the merchant ; this person, 
whose imagination was not inferior to his memory, chiefly 
delighted in describing those countries which it had been 
his fortune to traverse ; he never wearied of the topic while 
sketching, in glowing phrase, their merits or defects. But 
America was obviously his favourite, and when he painted 
the wealth and immunities to be acquired there, his langnage 
rose to enth In Josephine he found a most atten- 
tive auditor ; her imagination always ardent, and now dis- 
contented, was deeply moved by these descriptions, 
and, as the bond of local attachment was easily severed, it 
is not astonishing that she fervently desired to participate 
in scenes that elevated her above the range of her custo- 
mary ideas. Already speaking German, Italian, French, 
and Dutch, with considerable fluency, though with a blend- 
ed and peculiar accent, for she was a foreigner in every 
tongue, she foresaw no obstacle to the rapid acquisition of 
English. A family, distantly allied to her, were prepar- 
ing to embark with their little property to America ; they 
were self exiled adventurers in the ravishing pursuit of for- 
tune, and cherished neither desire nor intention of re-emi- 
gration; they were far from objecting to strengthen their 
party with so gifted an addition as Josephine ; her skill in 
those little arts which are the passports and pledges of in- 
dependence was well known; they were such as are pecu- 
liarly adapted to secure success in any transition, whether 
called on to administer to the factitious refinements of ci- 
ties, or exerted to procure the luxurious comforts of moral 
life. To wreath turbans or plant turnips, make butter 
or a bonnet, was equally her vocation. She was sixteen 
when she joined the little party of adventurers, taking with 
her only a small wardrobe, consisting principally of an- 
cient relics, a guitar, the consciousness of talents, and a 
vast fund of hope. Their destination was a newly settled 
district in the state of New-York, where several of the fa- 
mily were already established. They performed the voyage 
in safety, and with one exception were as little disappoint- 
ed in the aspect and contingencies of their new residence, 
as it is reasonable to expect from the sanguine temper of 
human nature. The original simplicity of Josephine’s ha- 
bits and tastes were somewhat corrupted or refined by the 
influence of a gay luxurious city ; disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction stole into her heart, and these feelings were 
further enhanced by a marriage contracted a year after her 
arrival with a young man of German extraction. He had 
an ample farm of his own, and the alliance seemed, in 
every respect, eligible; but time, the great disclosure of 
secrets, showed him to be dissipated and intemperate in 
his habits. ‘The moment these defects were clearly ascer- 
tained, Josephine, with her usual promptitude of purpose, 
determined to dissolve her bonds, and for this result re- 
paired privately to the city of New-York, and there en- 
tered into an engagement with a milliner of fashionable no- 
toriety. She had not forgotten the proper credentials at- 
testing her competence, and it was her good fortune to re- 
ceive from her employers the most flattering encomiums on 
her skill. Josephine began to believe that fate was at last 
resolved to render her justice, and that she had entered now 
on the true route to fortune. These perspectives must cer- 
tainly have expanded and vivified, had nature dealt to Jo- 
sephine moderation in ambition, in the same proportion 
that she bestowed industry and capacity ; but unfortunate- 
ly for her she encountered a romancing traveller, who drew 
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es 
not speak as his old neighbours did. They stared at him|nearer approach to the grave irony of Swift and 
too when he asked after his goats, and stroked their chins. | Cervantes ; a great deal more address or felicity in 
At last he involuntarily did the same, and found to his as- the conduct of his story, and, finally, a power of 
tonishment that his beard was at least a good foot long. | describing amiable and virtuous characters, and of 


so seductive a picture of a town in Pennsylvania, settled 
exclusively by Germans, and rapidly progressing to emi- 
nence, that all her views of constancy and patience were 
. in a moment annulled. There was no resisting destiny, 
she must migrate to this delightful town where all her ac- 





quisitions would be put into action, and she herself find no 
disdainful superiors in rank. Josephine forgot to infer, 
that where such perfect equality existed, variety must ne- 
cessarily be at so low an ebb as to reject all sustenance of- 
fered by her ingenuity. These deductions were too subtle 
for her little head, nevertheless her journey was scarcely 
completed ere the true state of affairs fully unfolded them- 
selves; she very soon acquired that by experience which 
the gloomy faculty of reflection withheld, and most sin- 
cerely regretted her ancient shop in Broadway, and the 
important part she there so brilliantly sustained. Unal- 
terably convinced that cities are the genuine soil of the in- 
fant arts, and where only they are received and patronised 
into luxuriance, she precipitately abandoned the country, 
bending her steps towards Philadelphia. Some months 
have now elapsed since her arrival, and the history of each 
day fortifies her resolution to remain, for it is generally ad- 
mitted that her school for embroidering lace and painting 
velvet is unrivalled. At the moment her figure arrested my 
attention, she was eagerly describing her success and her 
hopes toa neighbour whom she chanced to encounter on 
her way. 





In the following simple story, the admirers of the Sketch 
Book will readily recognise the origin of their favourite 
** Rip Van Winkle.” 

THE GOATHERD. 

Peter Claus, a goatherd of Sittenburg, who tended his 

fiock on the Kyffhaus mountain, used to drive it every 
“evening to a wild spot, surrounded by a ruined wall, where 
he numbered his charge and left it to rest for the night. 

For some days he had observed that one of his prettiest 
kids vanished soon after she arrived at this place, and ap- 
peared last of all the herd in the morning. He watched 
her more closely, and saw that she escaped through a cleft 
in the wall. He followed her into a cavern, and found her 
busily engaged in picking up and eating the oat-kernels 
which fell in continual showers from the roof. He looked 
upwards, the corn rattled about his head, but with all his 
curiosity the darkness prevented his discovering any thing 
more. He listened, and at length heard the neighing and 
stamping of a high-bred horse, from whose manger he 
now guessed the oats fell. 

The goatherd stood fixed in astonishment. Whence 
could this horse have found its way through the almost 
trackless mountains that surrounded him? Presently ap- 
peared a dwarf who made signs to him to follow. Peter 
entered the cave, and passed first into a court surrounded 
by high walls, and thence to a valley embosomed in lofty 
ridges of rock, through which only a scanty twilight made 
its way. Here on the cool plat of turf were twelve 
knights of grave deportment, who interchanged not a sin- 
gle word, but busied themselves in playing at nine pins. 
Peter was ordered by signs to employ himself in fetching 
the bowl. 

At first his heart quaked, and his knees trembled as he 
stole a sidelong glance at the long beards and slashed doub- 
lets of the venerable knights. By degrees he became 
bolder, he snatched hasty glances around him, and at 
length became hardy enough to drink from a can that 
stood near him, whence arose the fragrant perfume of ge- 
merous wine. New life seemed to inspire his frame, and 
as often as fatigue appeared inclined to return, he drew 

_fresh vigour from the ever flowing can. Sleep at last 
overcame him. 
On awakening he found himself once more on the wild 
spot, surrounded by the ruined wall, where his flock was. 
He rubbed his eyes, but neither dog nor goat could he dis- 
cover, and over him hung shrubs and trees which he had 
never remarked till this day. He shook his head, and pur- 
sued his way over hills and dales where his goats were 
used to wander during the day, but no where was there 
any trace of them. Below him lay Sittendorf, and at last 


he rushed with hasty steps down-the hill to inquire after 


his flock. 
The people who met him onthe way to the village seem- 


He now began to think himself and all the world around 
him bewitched ; and yet he was sure that the mountain he 
was descending was the Kyffhauss, and all the cottages 
with the gardens and grass-plats were quite familiar to him. 
e children too, in answer to the question of a traveller 
riding by, called the village Sittendorf. 

Again he shook his head, and made his way through the 
village to his own hut. It looked sorely decayed : and be- 
fore it lay a strange child in a ragged frock, by the side of 
a half-starved hound, who snarled between his teeth while 
his old master called him by his name. He went through 
the opening, which a door had once closed, into the hut, 
and found all there so desolate and ruinous that he reeled 
like a drunken man out at the back-door, and called for 
his wife and children, but no one heard him, and no voice 
answered. 

A crowd of women and children soon collected to look 
at the strange man with the long iron-gray beard, and all 
beset him with the question, ‘‘Whom did he want?” To 
have to ask others for his own house and wife and children, 
and perhaps for himself too, seemed so strange, that to get 
rid of their enquiries he named the first person that occur- 
red to him,—* Kurt Steffew!” said he.—Most held their 
tongues and stared at him, but at last an aged woman said, 
‘* He has lived for these twelve years beyond Saxonberg ; 
you will not reach him to-day.” ‘‘ Velten Meier, then!” 
—*‘ God bless him !” said an old grandmother on crutches, 
‘he has been bed-ridden and never left the house these 
fifteen years.” 

Claus began now to recognise some of his old neighbours, 
though they appeared to have aged very suddenly, but his 
appetite for asking any more questions was gone. And 
now a young woman, who seemed the image of his wife, 
made her way, bustling through the gaping crowd, with a 
child in her arms.—“ What is your name ?” said he, start- 
ing. ** Mary.”—* And your father’s ?”—* God bless him, 
Peter Claus! It is now twenty years ago since we sought 
him day and night on the Kyffhaus mountain. His flock 
came back without him. I was then seven years old.” 
The Goatherd could contain himself no longer. ‘I am 
Peter Claus,” said he, ‘and no other!” as he seized the 
child from his daughter’s arm, and kissed it. All stood 
petrified with astonishment, till first one voice, and then 
another, cried “ Yes, it is Peter Claus! Welcome neigh- 
bour, welcome home, after twenty years absence !” 





MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
‘To glean the broken ears after the man 
‘That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








FIELDING AND SMOLLETT. 


Frerpine and Smollett were both born in the 
highest rank of society, both educated to learned 
professions, yet both obliged to follow miscellane- 
ous literature as the means of subsistence. Both 
were confined, during their lives, by the narrow- 
ness of their circumstances, both united a humor- 
ous cynicism with generosity and good nature— 
both died of the diseases incident to a sedentary 
life, and to literary labour, and both drew their 
last breath in a foreign land, to which they re- 
treated under the adverse circumstances of a de- 
cayed constitution, and an exhausted fortune. 
Their studies were no less similar than their 
lives. ‘They both wrote for the stage, and nei- 
ther of them successfully. They both meddled in 
poli:ics ; they both wrote travels, in which they 
showed that their good humour was wasted under 
the sufferings of their disease ; and, to conclude, 
they were both so eminently successful as nove- 
lists, that no other English author of that class has 
a right to be mentioned in the same breath with 
Fielding and Smollett. 

If we compare the works of these two great 
masters yet more closely, we may assign to Field- 
ing, with little hesitation, the praise of a higher 
and a purer taste than was shown by his rival; 


placing before us heroes, and especially heroines, 
of a much higher, as well as pleasing character 
than Smollett was able to present. <j . 
Every successful novelist must be more or less 
a poet, even although he may never have written 
a line of verse. The quality of imagination is ab. 
solutely indispensable to him; his accurate power 
of examining and embodying human character 
and human passion, as well as the external face 
of nature, is not less essential and the talent of 
describing well what he feels with acuteness, add. 
ed to the above requisites, goes far to complete 
the poetic character. Smollett was even in the 
ordinary sense, which limits the name to those 
who write verses, a poet of distinction. * * 
He was, like a pre-eminent poet of our day, a 
searcher of dark bosoms, and loved to paint 
characters under the strong agitation of fierce and 
stormy passions. Hence, misanthropes, gamblers, 
and duellists, are as common in his works, as rob- 
bersin those of Salyador Rosa, and are drawn, in 
most cases, with the same terrible truth and 
effect. 

Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may be 
said to resemble that of Rubens. His pictures are 
often deficient in grace; sometimes coatse, and 
even vulgar in conception; deficient too in keep- 
ing, and in the due subordination of parts to each 
other; and intimating too much carelessness on the 
part of the artist. But these faults are redeemed 
by such richness and brilliancy of colors; such a 
profusion of imagination, now bodying forth the 
grand and terrible—now the natural, the easy, 
and the ludicrous; there is so much of life, action, 
and bustle, in every groupe he has painted; so 
much force and individuality of character, that we 
readily grant to Smolictt an equal rank with his 
great rival Fielding, while we place both far 
above any of their successors in the same line of 
fictitious composition.—Sir Walter Scott, 





ANNE BOLEYN. 
Arrer her condemnation, no dejection was 
visible in Anne’s deportment; even in hearing of 
her brother’s death, she betrayed no violent emo- 
tions. When herdays were numbered, she seem- 
ed to have lost sight of care and sorrow; much of 
her time was spent in devotion; at intervals she 
conversed with her wonted grace and animation 


she prostrated herself before Lady Kingston, de 
ploring the rigor with which she had sometime 
treated the Princess Mary, and conjuring that lad, 
in her name, to supplicate forgiveness of the step 
daughter whom she had offended. In making ths 
solicitation, her mind was probably impressed wih 
apprehensions for Elizabeth, over whom Jare 
Seymour was so soon to assume maternal autho7- 
ty. Till midnight, she communed with her almo 
ner. At an early hour she arose with a serene 
aspect, conversing with as much ease, as if sie 
had been indifferent to the approaching event. 
Kingston himself was astonished at her deport 
ment, declaring, that he had seen many die, but 
never before saw any who rejoiced in death. In 
the course of the morning she even rallied on het 
approaching execution; but this occasional plea- 
santry did not suspend her serious reflections; and 
she requested Kingston to be present, when she 
received the sacrament, that he might attest her 
protestations of innocence. She afterwards ex- 
pressed her regret that she had yet some hours to 
live, declaring, that, “she longed for the happy 
moment of emancipation and triumph.” Nor did 
her resolution falter as that time approached; when 
by a prudent precaution of Kingston, strangers 
were dismissed from the Tower, ard not more 
than thirty persons admitted to witness the cata 
trophe. By one of those few spectators, Anne 
Boleyn is stated to have approached the fatal spot 
with perfect composure; that her countenance 








ed to be all strangers; they were differently clad, and did 


more eleganoe of composition and expression; a 


was cheerful, and retained all its wonted pre 





occasionally quoting her favorite passages of poe _ 
try. Onthe evening previous to her execution 7 
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| @al. genius has generally thriven much better in 
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enfinence of beauty. At this moment, superior to 
selfish fears, or unavailing regrets, she advanced, 
surrounded by weeping attendants, whom she 
vainly attempted.to reconcile to her destiny. 
Among these, the most cherished was Wiatt’s sis- 
ter, with whom Anne continued in earnest conver- 
gation, and at parting, presentec to her, with a 
benignant smile, a small manuscript prayer-book, 
which the afflicted friend was ever after accus. 
tomed to wear in her bosom.as a sacred relic of 
imperishable attachment. ‘Io her other compa- 
nions, ‘she made the same bequest, beseeching 
them not to grieve, because she was thus doomed 
to die, but to pardon her for not having always 
addressed them with becoming mildness; then as- 
scending the scaffold, she addressed the witnes- 
ses of her death, with a calm, and even smiling 
countenance: then uncovering her neck, she knelt 
down, and fervently ejaculated: “ ‘To Jesus Christ 
Icommend my soul!” But though her head was 
meckly submitted to the axe, the intrepidity with 
which she refused the bandage for some time, de- 
layed the accomplishment of her sentence; the 
touching expression of her eyes disarmed even her 
executioner, and it was at length by stratagem 
that he seized the moment for giving the stroke 
of death. An exclamation of anguish burst from 
the spectators, which was quickly overpowered 
by the discharge of artillery announcing the 
event, the last royal honour offered to the 
memory of Anne Boleyn.—DMiss Benger. 





POETS OF RURAL LIFE. 


Turnz is scarcely a poet of any note in the an- 
nals of literature who has not expressed his enthu- 
siastic admiration for the rural life. Yet a very 
small proportion of our bards have resided in the 
country, and, with few exceptions, we can scarce- 
ly name a set of men less apparently satisfied with 
seclusion, or whose practice has appeared more 
decidedly at variance with profession. We donot 
find fault with them for their conformity to their 
real notions of enjoyment; on the contrary, we 
think the world has gained much by it. But therc 
is no occasion fcr any deception in the matter, and 
accordingly we find it is daily becoming a more 
simple and natural thing, if we msy so speak, to 
be a poet. With all our admiration for departed 
genius, and, in individual instances, for its vast at- 
tainments, we cannot be insensible to this great 
charm of our modern poetry. We have done 
with poetical priestcraft. We see in our bards a 
race of men, not set apart, like Druids, for holy 
and solemn purposes, but mingling in our avoca- 
tions, giving and collecting sweets trom the social 
as wellas from the solitary scene; men who feel 
‘keenly, and imagine promptly; men, whom we 
are little inclined to take for our guides, ‘* spirit- 
ual or temporal,” but who nevertheless do some- 
times quicken both body and soul; and while we 
think ourselves indebted to them for much that 
takes the rugged prospect of lite look beautiful, 
we hold that the advantages of our communion 
are strictly mutual. Now and then, a poetical 
Pope, or, if it pleases our readers better, a litera- 
ty archdruid, will start up, and plead for the al- 
most forgotten supremacy of the bavd; but we, 
Meanwhile, like not such extorted homage, and are 
better pleased with those wholesome, sweet, and 
life-cheering strains which are evidently the pro- 
duct of minds kept in exercise by constant commu- 
nion with their fellows, than with the lonely and 
mystical musings of the solitary dreamer. The 
Felired poet is not, generally speaking, an agree- 
able character, We have no sympathy with a be- 
mg who, while pretending to a more than ordina- 
ty relish for natural, seems to have little percep- 
on of sucial beauty. Give us the bard who can 
bring to our fire-sides the light and warmth of his 
oe who can place in new and beautiful co- 

the circnmstances of our daily lives; whose 
heart seems to be touched with human kindness. 
With all this, reason and experience tell us, may 
joined a most cxuberant imagination and a re- 
fined taste. Indeed, it is remarkable, that poeti- 


society than in solitude, Even our best descrip- 
tive poets have seldom been secluded men. No- 
thing, it will readily be acknowledged, can be 
more exquisite than some of Shakspeake’s descrip- 
tions; yet he did not spend his days and years in 
musing on the world of natural beauty. In ac- 
cordance with this, we may observe that all his 
sweet and refreshing descriptions come in, in the 
way of digression; he pauses amid the hurry and 
business of action, to rest us with Lozenzo and Jes- 
sica in “the sweet moonlight;” and even while 
leading us along in the rapid career of ambition, 
he brings before our eyes, in lovely contrast, a 
view of the peaceful beauties of nature. None 
but a quick observer:could have done this: but a 
habit of ready observation is chiefly to be acquir- 
ed in active life; and hence it is, we think, that 
social habits are favorable to the improvement of 
the poetical character.—New Monthly Maz. 





LOST FEELINGS 


“I wish not springs for ever fled; 
1 wish not birds’ forgotten strain ; 
lL only wish for feelings dead, 
To warm, and wake, and feel again.” 


As 1} become older, I grow conscious that some feeling 
of my youth is lost ; that some cherished tie is dissolved, 
and that a change has taken place in = passions and af- 
fections. Iam sorry that it is so, for the change has been 
an unhappy one. Instead of the hopes—thoughts (surely 
I may~tall them = of boyhood, | have gained nothing 
now but the knowledge that they were delusive—and have 
parted with the anticipation of happiness, for the gloomy 
certainty of grief. Oh! there is nothing like the imagina- 
ry joys of boyhood! They are the blossoms of existence 
whieh but too seldom ripen into flower. ‘Time, as it rolls 
heavily on, breathes coldly over their passing sweetness— 
mingling with the world injures their freshness and their 
beauty—the misery of others falls like a blight upon them 
—manhood kills them. Day by day, some leaf falls with- 
ered from the stem of hope, and then comes bitterne s of 
soul, with fear of future ills, and sad but vain regrets for 
past pleasures. What would I not give to wander, as I 
used to wander, by that hill* which seemed placed by the 
hand of nature, that man might stand upon its summit, and 
gaze on Paradise. But I must have back my or Paar 
and see nature as I then saw her—whenI could Jook in 
her fair face, with a heart as pure as the innocent flowers 
in her lap. There must be an echo in my breast to the 
song of the larks—those children of the sun—and the se- 
renity within, which once vied with the tranquil surface of 
that little river which lay before me sleeping in the green 
arms of snmmer. I must have my day-dreams of felicity. 
I must have back those whom I loved—loved with a boy’s 
warm feelings—and whom in this world I shall never see 

ain. I must have him who was a part of my own heart 
—for I felt as if a portion of it died when he was taken 
from me. 

Without these by-gone feelings and lost objects, that 
scene would be a desert. Happiness, I am convinced, is a 
theory of youth which manhood seldom practises: for I 
remember, as if it were yesterday, how my heart opened 
to a sense of it. Sorrow was a name then, but pleasure a 
reality. My mind gradually awakened from its dream— 
and age, which is truth, reversed them, I trusted all, and 
thought no harm of a single living being; for I was then, 
as my friend Clare beautifully expresses it— 


“ Emparadised in ignorance of sin.” 


I loved every one, and seemed to think that there was but 
one heart which beat for all mankind. I knew nothing of con- 
flicting interests, of wepering creeds, of friendships exchang- 
ed, of love unrequited. The whole world seemed like a 
rden, and the human race like flowers. I could not then 
istinguish the weeds that grew amongst them. Oh! 
would that it were so stili! Would that I could look upon 
the young as brothers and as sisters—on the aged as pa- 
rents, as 1 then did! Would that I could banish the re- 
membrance of injuries as easily as I have buried the resent- 
ment they at first awakened within me, and be again the 
happy unsuspecting boy I was! But new scenes have 
opened upon me, and intercourse with the world has made 
me suspicious. I cannot put my faith in every smiling 
face, asI once could: nor trust to tones, although they 
seem soft as nightingale or woman’s lip could utter. Some, 
whom I have thought my friends, have shrunk from me— 


‘6 As from a stream in winter;” 





others, who were somewhat older than myself (but who 
had appeared to love me as I loved them, and that was fer- 
vently,) and became sooner initiated into the opinions of 
society, despised me for my innocence. The green and un- 
disguised feelings of youth were thought of with contempt 





‘ 


by the man. They seemed ashamed that they had ever 
felt them, and confounded in their mature imaginations 
“ignorance of ill” with ignorance of virtue. I saw those 
on whom I placed the greatest dependence, desert me 
—and those, who were bound to me by the strongest 
ties, forsake me in my need. Still I continued to think as 
well of human nature as I could, but the confidence of the 
boy was shaken, and the caution of the man ‘succeeded it. 
I mingled in society with the dread of being deceived, and 
began to examine more attentively the features of those 
with whom I had any intercourse. The wrongs that I had 
received, or seen others receive, made me for a time al- 
most misantkropical, and I put an ice-band round m 

heart, to keep it from all sympathy. But there were still 
some—or, rather, there was one—whose smiles could thaw 
the barrier I had raised, and again call up the boyish 
warmth within me. Henriette was like the last dream of 
youth, and when she was lost to me, I awoke to grief and 
—manhood. I cannot describe whatI felt for her; my 
soul has not a tongue, or I would do it. Mine was love 
that grew almost from infancy, ere I had learnt to ‘ 





“Make my heart a grave, and in it bury deep ~ 
Its young and beautiful feelings.” 


Now I can only remember that I felt a passion, and felt it 
strongly, but the different grades of sensation which I then 
experienced are lost to me forever, or if at times lam 
able to recal them, they do not come freshly back upon 
me, but indistinctly and confusedly stealing across my 
memory, 


“ Faintly, as does an ill-remember’d dream.” 


Even in manhood I have sometimes been thrown off my 
guard by a kind expression of countenance, and placed in 
itthe implicit confidence of a younger and better age; 
but on these occasions, I have often had to repent of my 
sudden and unquestioning faith. About four years ago, L 
wandered with some friends on the Continent, and stop- 

ed to refresh at a little village Inn: the landlord was out, 
but his wife looked wildly and almost fearfully at us, and 
spoke in a very incoherent manner. There was a little 
boy apparently of about six years of age in a corner of 
the room, whose countenance struck me as possessing the 
most beautiful expression I had ever beheld in a child. By 
degrees he crouched towards us, and in a whisper told us 
that his mother was suffering under mental derangement, 
which had been partly occasioned by the ill-treatment of 
his father, who still beat her cruelly at times. The artless 
manner in which the child spoke of his mother’s wrongs 
interested us strongly, and we gave him a few pieces of 
silver on leaving the house. The day after this, we made 
particular enquiries, and found that the boy had spoken the 
truth with regard to the conduct of his father; but omit- 
ted to state that his own infant hands had also oftentimes 
been raised against his parent im her helplessness. It was 
a bitter pang to me when I thought that the child had 
reached his very manhood in crime, and seemed as if he 
had imbibed hypocrisy and guilt even from his birth. It 
set aside a theory in which I had long indulged, and weak- 
ened my confidence in others. It was like finding venam 
in a spring blossom. I began to doubt whether I had my- 
self been quite so innocent in childhood as I had imagined, 
for I found that my suspicions of the world had robbed me 
of many—very many of my sweetest feelings; and I al- 
most fancied that some dream had first given rise to the 
idea, and that memory had preserved it. Oh! that my 
mind could go back again to its eight-year old imaginings! 
Oh! that my heart could revert to the juvenile affections 
and innocent associations of my youth! What have I 
since learned that can at all compensate for their loss? 
‘The man has added a little to the child’s stock of general 
knowledge, but the blissful feelings and the happiness of 
the child are lost tothe man forever.—Lurop, Mag. 





A PAINTER’S NICETY. 


Gerard Dow ground his own colours upon a 
crystal, cemented into a wooden frame; and all 
his pencils were made by his own hands. His 
pallets, paints and pencils, were carefully locked 
up in a small cabinet, where no dust could pene- 
trate. When he placed himself upon his chair to 
begin his work, he sat motionless for a considera- 
ble time that every particle of dust around him 
might subside. He then turned gently to the ca- 
bipet near him, and cautiously took oyt his instru- 
ménts, mixed his colours, and paiated without 
venturing to breathe over the work. His room 
faced the north. The windows were very large, 
and a sloot or pond immediately under, which was 
some security against the rising of the dusty ene- 
my from that quarter. Two gentlemen paid hima 
visit. The painting of a broomstick, about a finger 
in length excited their surprise ; which appeared 
very highly finished ; but Dow informed them it 
would require three days’ assiduous attention be- 





*Box Hill in Surry. 


fore he should consider it complete. 
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HUMOROUS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A somewhat different version of the following tale, (written by 
WO the same author,) was published 15 years ago. 
HUNTING IN THE BACKWOODS. 
TALE NO, 1. 
BY J. C. GILLELAND, ESQ. 
In western woods beside Ohio’s waves, 
An old Virginian, with a squad of slaves, 
Lived in the pristine, rude simplicity 
Of th’ olden time, when all were wild and free. 
His group of cabins, primitive and small, 
Was called for many a year the Hunter’s Hall. 
Ah me! while ‘ o’er the hills and far away,” 
As memory brings the scenes of boyhood’s day, 
I sigh to think how many a happy hour 
I spent in that sweet vale and sylvan bower ! 

* * e+ eK OK KR F K OK OK OR 
And this is Christmas! bright with new blown snow ; 
And well old Cuff and all his comrades know, 

We'll have a roaring hunting match to-day : 

*Twere worth a treat one peep at their array ; 
Fawn caps, and hunting shirts fringed o’er and o’er, 
Leggings and moccasins all quilled before, 

Guns, powder-horns, and pouches great and small— 
So forth we sally, negroes, dogs and all. 

How far o’er marsh and mountain, creek and dell, 
We scrambled on, *twere tedious to tell: 

We came at last, within a darksome glen, 

To where a wolf was said to hold her den ; 

A narrow cave with icicles o’erhung, 

O’er which a cascade from the cliff was flung. 

Cuff never heard of Putnam—but he thought 

*¢ One mout crawl in de hole and git a shot.” 

But he would bet his Ponto and his gun, 

** Dar were no wolf at all in dar when done.” 

So in he crept, and having searched around, 
Announced a wolf’s young puppy he had found. 
Intent upon the cave was every eye— 

While lo! the old she wolf rushed fiercely by ; 

But just as she the narrow entrance past, 

Tom caught her by the tail and held her fast. 

Cuff saw the dim scene round him growing dimmer, 
But caught no glimpse of danger through the glimmer. 
** Say! what de dibble dark de hole dar so?” 
Oh! gif de tail come loose I guess you’ll know !” 








DISADVANTAGE OF BEING SHORT. 


Not many months ago, an article from the European 
Magazine, exhibiting the grievances to which a certain 
Mr. W. was subjected, by his unusual t#llness, made the 
tour of the United States through the different presses, 
and afforded considerable amusement. A later number 
of that publication contains an article, intended to counter- 
balance the fermer, on the disadvantage of being short, 
from which, not remembering its appearance in any Ame- 
rican print, we make the following humorous extract. 

The writer, who announces his standard, four feet one 
inch, and signs himself Johg Little, must certainly be al- 
lowed to have suffered extraordinary mortification, if not 
in the flesh, at least in the spirit; and complains justly of 
his boon companions, who unlike most others, are not 
chargeable with having made too much of a good thing. 


“Of the disadvantages of being short, I shall exhibit 
one, in order to demonstrate that Statius was quite right, 
when describing a little hero, he says— 

“ Major in exiguo regnabat corpore Virtus,” 
which my late worthy tutor, Olinthus, for reasons best 
known to himself, used to make me translate as follows: — 

**Magor Virtus commanded a small corps.” 

“The name of major revives all my by-gone military 
propensities. I was one of the first who enrolled them- 
selves as volunteers, when the rage for pipe-clay and red 
coats was some years since rife among the cockneys, and 
a counter revolution broke out in Tooley street, in order 
to check the progress of the French revolutionists. Now, 
Hiowbeit, I shewed more fiery zeal in marches and coun- 
termarches than any of the corps, I disbursed, by one 
half, less in scarlet broad cloth; a remarkable econemy 
which would have pleased Mr. Hume, and which induced 
our witty Colonel ho to designate my military exer- 
tions as the ‘‘cheap defence of nations,” On one occa- 


sion (it was while leading on my regiment to the glorious 
storm of a furze bush, during a review on Wormwood 
Scrubs,) I was honored with the favorable notice of his 
late Majesty—God bless him! he inquired, ‘ who had 
fastened that little warrior to his sword?” and the late 
Duke of Richmond, who stood by, observed that ‘‘there 
was no fear of my ducking in battle, since the range of 
musket-shot would always be considerably above my 
head.” After the affair was over, the officers gave a din- 
ner, at which I presided; and which I am obliged to con- 
fess did not pass off with so much eclat for me as the sham 
fights, owing to an envious “tall fellow”? of a corporal, 
os, I presume, owed his litigiousness to being by profes- 
sion alawyer. His first sally was by a protest against 
drinking a toast, unless the chairman was present; he was 
told that I was in the chair; but he denied, in the first 
place, that any person was visible, and urged with too le- 
gal sophistry that “‘ De non apparentibus, et non exis- 
tentibus eadem est ratio.” Cries of ‘ support the chair” 
had no effect on him; he argued that the case was inform- 
al, and that we were pr ing sede t Perceiv- 
ing that my moony visage was partially eclipsed as by a 
black cloud, by a decanter of c'aret, I attempted to rise 
in order to support the dignity of the chair; but with all 
my exertions, T tuna that I could only bring my chin on 
a aes with my soup-plate. Inthis position, I was at least, 
like Falstaff, the cause of wit in others. One gentleman 
compared me to the old caricatures of persons in a bar- 
ber’s shop, alternately waiting with basins beneath their 
chins in order to be shaved. Another, less barber-ous, 
thought that my cry of ‘Chair, chair,” resembled the 
still small voice of that obsolete personage ycleped con- 
science, who is heard, though not seen, Another did me 
the favour of calling me the “invisible boy.”” The chair, 
I believe, was indeed somewhat to blame for the compa- 
ny’s oversight. It was unusually wide and capacious, 
(purposely selected, no doubt, in order to give occasion to 
the good things which were showered upon me, as soon 
as the company, by rising, and standing affectedly on 
their tiptoes, were enabled to discern the presiding digni- 
ty therein deposited. One compared me to a child ina 
go-cart; another said that I resem bled a mouse under a 
canopy of state; and a third said, that I reminded him of 
the lady in the lobster. 

“In the midst of the inextinguishable roar of laughter 
which these sallies occasioned, one of my bottle cronies, 
who, perhaps, feared that the joke at my short figure was 
too long, or that its someon might contract his future 
enjoyments at my house, supplied me with a stool. On 
this, after mounting the table with an air of dignity, I en- 
throned myself, and was thus enabled to put in a rejoin- 
der to Corporal Latitat. This adventure and some others 
gave me a distaste for the military profession, and de- 
prived the country of my services.” 








ACQUAINTANCES. 


* * It were endless to enumerate 
the various fashions, perplexities, and desponden- 
cies, attendant on touching of hats, shaking of 
hands, making of bows, and saluting of cousins. 
Some lift the hand to the uppermost button of the 
coat, as a kind of half-way house between the 
breeches-pocket and hat-leaf, and if you be short- 
sighted, will never forgive you—there is no balm 
in Gilead for non-salutation. These canvassers of 
bows are in the first rank of nuisances; they pos- 
sess an astonishing ubiquity ; you are not safe for 
having once passed them; ‘‘again, again, and oft 
again,” must the best beaver pay toll at the turn- 
ing of acorner. There is a very amusing paper 
in The Indicator,” upon shaking hands; the 
writer abets the cordial shake, and tells a story of 
some one’s introducing a fish-slice into the passive 
hand of an acquaintance by way of rebuke. I have 
envied the said fish-slice since, when in the hands 
of Hibernians and seamen, who are both uncon- 
scionable in their grasp. 

With ladies, however, it is a very agreeable 
salutation, if it be not in the dog-days, not to men- 
tion the convenience of having such a tacit baro- 
meter of affection, Asa hint, a hearty shake or 
loving squeeze is much better than endangering 
the corns of a mistress or dirtying her stockings. 
Though in these cases, as in all others, modera- 
tion should be used: it is extremely awkward to 
see (as I have) a cornelian ring fly from a fair 
hand, owing to the rude pressure of an unhandy 
beau, or by burying the diamond or garnet in the 
finger, to produce an exclamation too confessive 
of the ardour of the address. Every one has heard 
the comical story of two gentlemen, seated on 
each side of a lady, each flattering himself that he 
possessed the hand of the fair one, till they con- 








vinced one another of the mutual mistake, by 


squeezing the blood out of their own eight fingers, 
But not one of my gentle readers, I dare say, 
would be at a loss to recall a similar contre-tems of 
his own when a novice in the tender passion ; he 
had rather trust his fingers with the secret than his 
tongue. 

There is an ingenious writer in this very maga. 
zine, who 

‘¢ Has some stout notions on the kissing score.” 


Tam not at all inclined to agree with him, bein 
myself a downright monosculist. Let the lip se | 
the heart go together but—to one. I protest 
against kissing three hundred cousins four times 
a year, twice at Christmas and twice at Whitsun- 
tide. It is by far too much ofa good thing. * * * 
New Monthly Mag. 





‘Y ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Ir is a common observation, and one derived from every 
day’s experience, that female education has ever exercised 
great influence upon the happiness and respectability of so- 
ciety. It has claimed the attention of every age, and, in- 
deed, can never fail to be an object of the first importance 
to every community—and we trust it will not be presump- 
tuous to any of our fair readers, if it should be urged, that 
there never was a period in which female education ought to 
be more carefully watched than the present. No doubt there 
are those who will be ready to tell us, that our ideas upon 
this subject are rather hazarded, than maintained by estab- 
lished truth—perhaps so—but we must express the belief, 
that any one who is at all familiar with the systems now 
adopted, will find they are not without foundation. 

In casting our eye over the literature of the present day, 
we see much to admire, and much to condemn. It is at 
all times cheering to the votary of science, to witness the 
advancement and success of intellectual exertion ; and it is 
equally discouraging, on the other hand, to notice the pro- 
fusion of spurious and disordered productions which are 
from day to day forced upon the public charity. It is evi- 
dent, the more extensive the literature of the country, the 
more promiscuous and corruptible it becomes. Surround 
ed by such an indiscriminate collection, females, from their 
extreme sensibility, their vivacity and readiness to pursue 
whatever has an attractive or fanciful exterior, know not 
where to fix the attention, and arrest the wandering curio- 
sity ; they are led by sp and imposing prospects, to 
enter upon a much more extended field, and in this way, 
are brought to neglect the graver branches of literature, for 
the more seductive and pernicious. Could there be any 
profitable end obtained, or even a resting place discovered, 
every objection would be removed ; but after once indulg- 
ing, there is no presuming what may be the consequences; 
the texture of the female mind is too delicate to resist such 
strong temptations. 

We would not be understood, however, as condemning, 
without reserve, every fictitious work; on the contrary, 
we would urge the propriety of every one being conver- 
sant with the favourite authars of the age—nor would we 
advance the opinion, that females should devote themselves 
exclusively to the higher branches of science ; there is & 
medium in each, and how far to proceed in either should 
be the grand point of investigation. Our objections to the 
great majority of romances, are founded on the persuasion 
that they vitiate and corrupt the morals of society ; their 
tendency over the female character, is to enfeeble that de- 
licacy and purity of heart which is her fairest and bright 
est pearl ; and the more intricate and laborious occupa- 
tions of the closet must inevitably cloud their cheerfulness 
and sprightliness, and supply a calculating and phlegma- 
tick spirit. 

The prevalent system of education (and it may be ap- 
plied equally to both sexes) seems to grow out of the erro- 
neous idea, that the mind, to reach its highest perfection, 
should gather its stores from the indiscriminate mass which 
the present age exhibits—its researches must not be re 
stricted, but cull here a flower and there a trope, until a 
confused heap is collected without the least harmony oF 











order. The fallacy of such a system must appear obviour— 
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wherever the attention is directed to so many collateral ob- 
jects, it can no longer be vigorous or collected—‘ the 
stream divided into so many channels ceases to flow either 
deep or strong.” The diffusion of opulence has also an un- 
happy effect over mental improvement. It generates lux- 
ury and indolence, and consults rather our ease than our 
profit. The fashions and gaieties of the world entice the 
votary of pleasure from the more peaceful and retired 
walks of domestic life, and the politer branches of litera- 
ture occupy the attention of the vain and ostentatious, to 
the exclusion or neglect of the more substantial and profit- 
able. It is to the pursuit of these objects, that the females 
ofthe present day give their almost undivided care ; and it 
is in this way that a mind, naturally strong and vigorous, 
becomes enfeebled and shattered. It is impossible, where 
we grasp at shadows, to realize any thing that is solid or 
material. Manual labour is now thrown aside, as the call- 


ing of those to whom nature has allotted a more humble 


of action, and the beautiful system of ceconomicks 
is really becoming extinct. 

These are our views of a subject which has been so fre- 
quently and comprehensively treated, and which we hope 
will soon be more universally admitted. We have been 
induced to say thus much, from the high admiration we 
entertain for the female character ;—as Swift says, bless 
them, we love them all—we believe they were destined for 
important and exalted purposes—beings, who by their very 
nature, are calculated to calm the little ripples of indivi- 
dual calamity, and for ever preserve and strengthen the 
Jaws of social life. As some poet has beautifully express- 
ed,—she seems to have been intended by her creator, as a 
connecting link between man and the angel—a messenger 
employed to contribute to his necessities, and regulate, in 
an eminent degree, the moral world, SYLVANUS. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
LITERARY RIGHTS. 
« Give unto Cesar the things which are Cesar's.” 

TnereE are probably no rights in property treated with 
more sovereign indifference than those of literature. Is it 
that those who are given to depredations of this character, 
conceive that the literary parent, devoid of all those en- 
dearing parental sympathies, which are found to mingle 
with the fiercest, rudest attributes of animated beings, 
would willingly and most unnaturally cast off the offspring 
of his earliest affection upon a wide world, without a 
*Jocal habitation and a name ?” If so, it is a very great 
mistake—the miser grasps not his hoarded treasure with 
more eagar tenacity, than the author the beloved offspring 
of his imagination; nay, there are instances of authors 
whose paramount affection for their literary offspring, 
has induced them to slight those of conjugal love; and in 
none was this more conspicuously evidenced, than in the 
sentient Rousseau,—whose very name sounded upon the 
ear of a certain caste of ultra sentimentalists, throws them 
into an extacy of feeling, ‘‘ dying” as it were ‘‘ ofa rose in 
aromatic pain’”—who, whilst he would have clung with a 
tenacious grasp to his literary offspring, as a dying man to 
the last spark of existence, abandoned his children to a 
foundling hospital, ‘‘ without a name” or clue to their pa- 
rentage, or a single care for their future existence. With 
this, and many other instances of this single and paramount 
attachment before us, not even excluding females from the 
list, it cannot, for an instant, be credited, that a supposed 
indifference on the part of the author can extenuate these 
fartive offences. Yet there are a certain class of editors 
who will poach from any, and every miscellany, that falls 
within their grasp, and transplant their very cream into 
their own columns with as perfect a nonchalance and 
confidence, as they would the legitimate, spontaneous 
germinations of their own brain ; and this without a 
“thank’ee, Mr. Editor:” or, ‘I, and my readers, are 
under infinite obligations to Mr. ——, the author of the 
very touching, beautiful, and sublime effusion with which 
we have been irresistibly tempted to adorn our columns.” 
Ifeuch were the courtesies practised by those who cater 
for the literary appetites of their readers, from the origi- 
bal productions of other periodicals, * for the feast of rea- 
on, and the flow of soul,” I am much mistaken in the 
whole race of authors, if they would not meet them with a 
smiling mien and outstretched hand, and say, ‘ my dear 
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sirs, our literary treasures are wholly at your service, as it 
is out of our nature to refuse the utmost favours to gen- 
tlemen of manners so courteous, refinement of taste, and 
judgment so unequivocal.” But, Apollo! to see the la- 
bours of his imagination taken from him without the slight- 
est ceremony, without a passing remark, or a name, and 
thus giving all his anticipated fame to oblivion. It is an 
affliction that, perhaps, in a meusure may be felt by the pa- 
rent, whose favourite child has been kidnapped and borne 
into some distant land of slavery, whose very existence is 
from that moment lost to all the sweet identifying affee- 
tions of parental love: and, I will leave it to any jury of 
authors to declare, whether there is not an evident defec- 
tiveness, a most reprehensible injustice, in the laws of our 
land, or conventional opinion, that the kidnapping of the 
author’s legitimate offspring does not subject the perpetra- 
tor to, at least, an equal degree of odium and punishment 
with him who purloins the offspring of matrimony. Why 
then, when our legal guardians are aroused to indignation, 
and are offering liberal pecuniary stimulants for the detec- 
tion and condign punishment of child stealers, and secur- 
ing their restitution—why does not some authority evi- 
dence an equal and praiseworthy zeal in the detection and 
punishment of literary kidnappers, who, in the broad light 
of literature, with the confidence of hardened depredators, 
are eternally poaching upon-the offsprings of the imagina- 
tion, to the great grief, detriment and indignation, of the 
liege subjects of Parnassus 7? 


“ It is a consummation devoutly to be prayed for.” 


But if these depredations on individual literary rights are, 
as they must be, considered as just subjects of complaint, 


patriotic feeling, by saying,—‘‘ Well, it is hard to be thus 
deprived of the fruits of my labour, from which, in the 
overflowing of my heart, I promised myself an endless 
fame ; but still, my country retains the honour of the bril- 
liant emanation of genius:” but, save the mark, when foreign 
nations ‘‘ rob us of that which makes us poor indeed,” it 
is not to be borne; and to come to the climax of our in- 


aggravating accumulation of afflictions, would cast off the 


ire: and it is very probable, that pointing out those very 
jewels feloniously taken from us, they would say, ‘there, 
ye Beotians, write any thing like that if you can;”—or pro- 
bably in the very next paragraph, taunt us in the tirade of 
redoubtable Jeffries : ‘‘ who reads an American book, looks 
at an American picture, or goes to see an American play.” 
Yet even that partizan Mr. Jeffries has subsequently 
changed, in a measure, his opinion; probably in conse- 
quence of the more just and liberal sentiment which has 
been gradually diffusing over the minds of British readers, 
by a more familiar knowledge of the intrinsic value of our 
literary productions, in spite of the injustice and envenom- 
ed enmity of their reviewers. And this better feeling is a 
sudject of gratulation on both sides of the water, as pure 
and undefiled literature is like ‘‘ mercy twice blest, it bless- 
eth him that gives, and him that takes.” And a just and 
liberal spirit in awarding the meed of literary praise whe- 
ther between nations or individuals, ‘becomes the throned 
monarch of literature, better than his crown,” and is, 
like that same mercy, “mightier in the mightiest.” It has 
been justly said, that genius should belong exclusively to no 
individual nation, but should be considered the common 
property of the whole human family ; like the sun beams 
should enlighten a universe. Its existence in any however 
distant part of the globe, tends to elevate the character of 
our nature; and this should be a source of proper pride and 
gratification to every human being. Who, possessed of 
any degree of proper feeling, does not feel himself eleva- 
ted in the scale of his creation, when he can claim the 
proud pre-eminence of a kindred existence with a Newton, 
a Shakspeare, or the genius of any nation which kas ever 
existed, which renders man but little less than angel. If 
the existence of consummate ignorance or depravity in our 
fellow creatures has a tendency to mortify human pride, 
and to lessen our self opinion, as it undoubtedly has in 








the author may console himself in the redeeming spirit of 


juries, when Britain, who has affected to treat our litera- 
ture with a contempt gross and insulting, audaciously plucks 
from our crown of fame its brightest gems to ornament her 
own, the patience of Job, sustained unbroken through the 


trammels of forbearance, and yield his spirit to indignant 
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talent, and genius, in any of our fellow beings, should be a 
subject of self and universal gratulation; should induee us 
liberally to acknowledge its existence, and bestow our 
meed of praise ; and while it excites our emulation, our 
hearts should be untainted by the gall of envy and jealousy. 
And, independent of all the exhilirating feelings of consci- 
ous justice and magnanimity, the dictates of cold and 
calculating policy alone should induce them to disguise 
the workings of those rankling, grovelling-passions, and 
‘assume a virtue though they have it not.” And yet how 
often do we see contending literary rivals expose, in the 
unguarded moments of their splenetic jealousy, at once 
their weakness, envy and malignity. Give me in prefer- 
ence the adroitness of the giant here of the mock heroie 
in palliating his defeat : ‘‘ great let me call him for he con- 
quered me.” There is certainly a sound policy even in 
prospectively yielding a degree of strength to an antago- 
nist, that the mortification of possible defeat may not be 
aggravated by the confession of inferior force in the victo- 
rious party. If a magnanimous liberality, a free spontane- 
ous acknowledgment of distinguished prowess, was a pe- 
remptory qualification in the lists of chivalry, why should 
it not be pre-eminently required in the tournaments of 
literature between the contending knights of the plume. 
The confession of eminently distinguishing qualifications 
in others, is only inferior to the possession of them in our- 
selves, And yet there is a certain class of hypercritical 
beings, who, blinded to the only reputation which their 
own plentiful lacking of talent or genius could allow them 
a hope of possessing, lavish their abusive detraction on the 
unquestionable, and therefore hated possessors of real me~ 
rit, as if actuated by the creed of a race of savages, spoken 
of by a voyager, who believed that the murder of a per- 
son possessing any superior qualification produced an im- 
mediate transmigration of that particular quality to them- 
selves. And yet might the victim of this wanton persecn- 
tion exclaim, in the prophetic language of the sweet Bard 
of Avon,—Alas! unfeeling perseeutor, in “filching from 
me my good name, you nought enrich yourself, but make 
me poor indeed.” Nay, you are even more deeply im- 
poverished by this tacit confession of the contractedness 
of your mind and heart. If virtue, merit and talent, should 
be the only admissible claims in a political aspirant, and, 
if possessed, entitling him to the general suffrage, are they 
not equally demanded in the republic of letters, and enti- 
tled to similar distinctions and pre-eminence ; but do they 


not in either instance too frequently draw upon their pos- 
sessors the embittered ranklings of envy, jealousy and un- 
charitableness. And is not this militant, uncharitable state 
of feeling, so utterly discordant and obnoxious to that ame- 
nity of heart that should characterise the claimants of the 
‘gentle Muses” favours, a subject of heartfelt regret to 
their true votaries—are they not induced to exclaim, with 
hearts overflowing with benevolence, ‘ oh that the thrice 
happy literary milleneum would arrive, when the lion and 
the lamb of literature shall lie down together, cropping the 
sweet and ever during verdure of Parnassus in fraternal 
love.” 


QUEVEDO, 








minds of real worth, surely the passession of real virtue, 


STANZAS TO A BEAUTY. 


TRANSCENDENT Being! say—ah! tell me whence— 
From what bright region of ethereal day, 
Come thy fair features—mild intelligence, 
Like a young Iris formed by Beauty’s ray—~ 
And uncompounded of our base material clay ! 
Art thou a fairy vision from the sky, 
Sent down to cheer this gloomy world below ? 
Or Houri—from Elysian fields on high, 
The place where Musselmen desire to ge— 

Where purest love abounds, and lasting raptures flow? 
Ah, no! those dimpling smiles, that cheerful play 
Around thy rosy lips and mantling cheek, 

That bosom’s throb, those eyes that gazing slay, 
Thee still a creature of our earth bespeak— 

Proclaim thee human still—and still as woman—weak ! 

Oh, thou art form’d, all tenderness and love, 
To be an helpmate to one here below— 
Though beauteous as angelie souls above, 

To bid some mortal’s cup of bliss o’erflow— 

Inspiring joys, alas { I ne’er perhaps may know 
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TERMS--$2 60 PER ANNUM--IN ADVANCE. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 29, 1827. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ British Critical Magazines,’ an Essay by Quevedo, 
we have marked for publication in our next. This excel- 
lent article, in addition to the many former favours receiv- 
ed from him, entitles the writer to our best regards, and 
we take pleasure in thus publicly acknowledging our sense 
of his kindness. 

« Eldred Willis, an Indian Tale,” by the author of the 
much admired Jales for Leisure Hours, is on file. We 
shall take an early opportunity of presenting it to our 
readers. 

“Biographical Sketches, No. 2,” from our correspon- 
dent at Hartford, Conn. have been received, and shall ap- 
pear shortly. We will endeavour to make room for the 
selection forwarded by the same gentleman, and if the 
Tale he speaks of is not too long, we have no objection to 
its publication. 

The entertaining letter from ‘S. H. W.” is in safe- 
keeping in our port-folio. It is too good to be lost: we 
shall print it (have it printed we mean) for our next No. 
and we have no doubt some of our kind hearted corres- 
pondents will supply the information he desires. 

We have just had time to glance at “ Zamira, a Drama- 
tie Sketch,” by J. B. P. If the favourable opinion we 
formed should be confirmed on a re-perusal, (and we feel 
satisfied it will,) we shall give it ‘a local habitation”—it 
already has “a name.” 

The verses on ‘‘ Autumn,” by Oro of Hartford, are very 
pretty—we shall be glad to hear from him again. 

* Stanzas,” by E—, a Lady—a very beautiful article ; 
and ‘¢ The Parental Domicil,” a chaste and feeling poem, 
from our favourite Sydney, shall furnish our poetical de- 
partment next week. 

The verses to “‘E. C, P.” are under consideration. 

Are the lines to “Sorrow” original? They are very 
wees Squint or Dick Squint, we forget which, is inform- 
ed that the article he refers to was handed us in manuscript 
by the author. Will this satisfy him? 





“ LITERARY RIGHTS,” 

Ox the fifth page of the present number we have publish- 
ed an interesting essay on this subject, from the pen of our 
correspondent Quevedo, who has, by his excellent contri- 
butions, added much to the interest and value of our Jour- 
nal. Whether the subject is entitled to as much import- 
ance as he seems disposed to attach to it, we shall not at 
this time inquire; but we certainly agree with him in 
thinking that every Editor of a Literary paper is bound, 
by all the rules of courtesy and good fellowship, to acknow- 
ledge whatever original communications he may select 
from cotemporary publications; and at the same time do 
the author the justice to publish his cognomen with the 
article extracted. We observe that in one or two instances 
our brethren of the quill have transferred to their pages 
the original oontributions of “‘The Souvenir,” (the Phila- 
delphia Souvenir,) without the slightest mention of the 
source from which they derived them, and even without 
attaching the name of the writer; but, as we believe this to 
have resulted more from inattention than design, we would 
not be understood as making any complaint upon the sub- 
ject, but merely suggesting the propriety of avoiding such 
causes of offence in future. 

While speaking of this matter it behoves us to 
and apologize for an unintentional sin of this kind, which 
we some time ago committed. Our readers will recollect 
that in the miscellaneous department of the fifth number, 
we published an excellent article on Female Dress. At 
the time we made the extract alluded to, we were not 
sufficiently careful in impressing upon our memory the 





|constitution of New Jersey. 


title of the paper, and when we, afterwards, published it 
we had no means of ascertaining (the paper being lost) 
from whence we had taken it. We have since discovered 


the Stonington Yankee, and we have great pleasure in re- 
storing him to his rights. In future we shall be more care- 
ful, and we humbly recommend to all our fellow-labourets 
in the vineyard of literature, to take the evil of neglect- 
ing these matters, which, however trifling they may ap- 
pear to those unacquainted with the sensibilities of authors, 
are really very serious, into proper consideration, and en- 
deavour ‘to sin no more.” 





THE PARTHENON, 
Or, Literary and Scientific Museum. 

A weekly publication, bearing the above title, has been 
commenced in the city of New York, under the edito- 
rial management of S, Woodworth, Esq. a gentleman 
who for many years has been favourably known to the 
reading community as an accomplished poet and scho- 
lar. We have examined the first No. of the work, and 
have no doubt fromthe ability it exhibits it will prove 
highly useful, instructive,and entertaining. It is devoted 
principally. to literature and science, and the number 
before us coutains. several original ‘papers on both of 
these subjects, from the pens of distinguished writers. 
Among the contributors we observe the names of the 
learned Drs. S, L. Mitchell, and Paseallis. 

The work is neatly printed in an octavo form, at $4 
per annum. 





PREMIUMS. 

To obtain for “The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 
2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

8. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All ded for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author. 
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\ SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

Our reports from Charleston give two deaths by the yel- 
low fever on the 16th inst. Private letters state, that the 
number affected by that fatal malady is very great. Seven 
were attacked on the 15th. 

Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte came passenger inthe Wil- 
liam Byrne, arrivedat New-York. 

Accounts from various parts of England state the crops 
to be very promising. The weather was favorable, and 
more than an average crop was anticipated. 

On Thursday last there were received at the New York 
post office by foreign arrivals, 2,821 letters, and on Friday 
morning the number was 4,799—making a total in two days 
of 7,620. 

Our Booksellers advertise the ‘Epicurian,’ a tale by 
Thomas Moore. The extracts from the work, which have 
been offered to the public, promise one of the richest 
treats that the genius of that pleasing writer has ever af- 
forded. 

A person from Niagara district, Upper Canada, informs 
that the same sickness which prevailed so much last year, 
is this season thinning the ranks of the labourers and work- 
men on the Welland Canal at an alarming rate. Not less 
than thirty died in one day. So great is the panic that 
upwards of 200 men have quit the canal and are going away. 





Convention.—A convention has been held recently in 
Trenton, for the purpose of procuring a revision of the 
After some very pertinent 





observations upon the propriety of such a convention, as 


that it was written by our worthy compeer the editor of 





regards the time and the object, a committee was appoints 
ed to draft a memorial tothe state legislature. A commit- 
tee of five was appointed to present the memorial, one 
thousand of which were to be printed for public distribu- 
tion. The officers of the convention were Lewis Condict, 
of Morris, President; Robert M‘Chesney, of Middlesex, 
Vice President, J. J. Foster, of Gloucester, Secretary, 
and Edward Smith, assistant Secretary. 


Counterfiit Notes.—It is stated in the Norfolk papers 
that on Saturday week, a man by the name of Newbold, 
passed thirteen notes of one hundred dollars each, and 
five of twenty dollars, purporting to be of the Bank of the 
United States, payable at the offices at New York, Mid- 
dletown and Cincinnati, on John T. Kelling, of Princess 
Ann county in payment for thirteen negroes, They were 
pronounced to be counterfeits, but so well executed as to 
deceive any but the best judges. Newbold left Norfolk 
for Richmond, in the steamboat ; and Mr. Kelling a few 
hours after chartered the steamboat Norfolk and went in 
pursuit of him. It appears by the Richmond Compiler, 
that T. F, Arledge was committed to Princess Ann jail, 
on Wednesday last, as an accomplice with John Newbold, 
Mr. Kelling got possession of his property. Newbold ab- 
sconded from Richmond shortly after the arrival of Kel- 
ling. 





From a late London Paper. 
THE GREEKS. 

The Turks are entire masters of Attica, and all North- 
ern Greece, while Ibrahim marches uncontrouled over 
every part of the Morea. Missolonghi, Modon, Tripolia- 
za, Malvosia, Salona, Athens, have been successively re- 
conquered ; and of all the fruits which the Greeks acquir- 
ed by the battles and victories of their six years’ contest, 
nothing remains but Namplia and the Castle of Corinth,— 
They have not elsewhere in Continental Greece a foot of 
land which they can call their own, What is still worse, 
they have lost the confidence which insures victory ; and 
their enemies have gained an ascendancy of which it will 
be no easy task to deprive them. The main cause of this 
change in the circumstances of the belligerent parties ob- 
viously is—that the Turks have improved the constitution 
of their armies by adopting the discipline of Western Ee 
rope, while the Greeks resist all military reforms, and 
continue to make war in their primitive barbarous fashion. 
We are unwilling to despair of so good a cause, but we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that the resources of the 
Greeks for making head against their enemies are nearly 
at anend. We do not see how their affairs are to be re- 
trieved by any exploits Lord Cochrane may perform at 
sea; or indeed how any thing short of the forcible and 
immediate interference of the great Christian Powers can 
save them from being utterly crushed. If there was but 
one great State in the world, whose rulers had the good of 
mankind cordially at heart, the extinction of the Greeks 
as a nation could not be suffered to take place. The Ame- 
rican Democracy, the only Goverment systematically 
amenable to the moral feelings of mankind, is yet but in its 
infancy. Ifit counted fifty millions of citizens at this mo- 
ment, as it will do within 60 or 70 years, the Turks would 
not be permitted to trample on a Christian nation, the 
descendants of a people to whom the world owes more 
than to any other that ever existed. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
OBITUARY. 


Died, on Tuesday evening, the 21st instant, after a pro- 
longed and afflictive disease, Mr. Joun Roperts, Secre- 
tary tothe Union Insurance Company. His distinguished 
talent, probity, and zealous adherence to the claims of ju 
tice in his profession, fully entitled and secured to him & 
general respect and confidence, and render his loss « pub- 
lic privation. The warmth and goodness of his heart, and 
the suavity of his deportment, endeared him to his friends, 
and will long secure to his memory their regrets for his 
death, and recollection of his virtues. To his family, bound 
to him by the strongest, tenderest ties of affection, his 
death is a bereavement irreparable, eliciting the warmest 
feelings of sympathetic regret. . 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


(From La Belle Assemblee.) 
CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A press of straw coloured muslin, spotted with bright 
geranium. ‘Two flounces around the border, scallopped at 
the edges ; and bound with geranium coloured satin. ‘The 
body made plain, with a cleft collar round the bust. Long 
‘sleeves of white India muslin, finished at the wrists with 
scallops, and a broad gold bracelet of rich workmanship 
next the hand. ‘The dress is made partially low, and un- 
der it is worn a fichu of tulle with a pointed collar a la 
Vandyke, the points trimmed round with narrow lace. A 
hat of white chip, with two rosettes of white gause ribbon 
placed over each temple near the brim. The hair arranged 
in long and large curls, confined across the forehead by a 
bandeau of twisted ribbon. ‘The hat is crowned with two 
beautiful white ostrich feathers, the ends bending back 
towards the crown. 
gauze ribbon, with a rich pearl edge, depend over the 
bust. 











AFTERNOON DRESS. 

A dress of fine India muslin, trimmed round with nar- 
row lace. Each row of this novel kind of trimming is 
surmounted by elegant embroidery in satin-stitch, worked 
on the dress; the row that is above the upper range of 
ornaments, is remarkably rich and beautiful. The body 
is a la circassienne, the upper drapery of whick discovers 
a chimisette tucker of fine muslin, laid in small plaits, and 
trimmed with narrow lace. The sleeves are en gigot, 
with mancherons a la vandyke, edged round with lace, 
as are the long antique points at the wrists. Next the 
hand are broad gold bracelets, fastened with a cameo head. 
A white chip hat is worn with this dress, with an elegant 
plumage of white marabouts, and aigrettes a la militaire, 
formed of the green and yellow feathers of the parrot. 





(From Ackerman’s Repository of Arts.) 
CARRIAGE COSTUME. 

Missolonghi dress of grass green silk barege, with an 
elegant shawl pattern border of various colours, and nearly 
half yard deep: beneath is a flounce of grass green crepe 
lisse, arranged in festoons. The corsage has a little fuil- 
ness, and is straight across the bust ; the sleeves are en gi- 
got, with two rows of shawl pattern scollopped trimmings 
on the shoulders, Pelisse of tulle, with a white satin cord- 
ing and scollopped blonde lace at the edge; full behind, 
and terminating at the waist, but extending below the 
eeinture in front ; standing up collar, confined by a ribbon 
of royal purple and gold slider, ornamented amulet cross 
suspended, reaching to the waist. White gros de Naples 
Spanish hat ; the brim very large, turned up and slashed 
all round, the interstices filled up with green crepe lisse, 
headed by rose colour satin buttons. On the right side of 
the crown are placed some bell shaped feather flowers, and 
a plume of pink and white ostrich feathers, which fall over 
the front of the hat. The hair is parted from the forehead, 
and in ringlets on each side. Gold filagree ear rings and 
bracelets ; silk barege azure scarf; yellow gloves and shoes. 

BALL DRESS. 

Frock of white crepe lisse over a rose colour satin slip ; 
the corsage is full, and orriamented with pendant bows or 
loops of rose colour gauze ribbon. ‘The sleeves are short 
and full, confined by a rose colour satin band round the arm, 
and the shoulders decorated with epauletts formed of loops 
similar to those that adorn the bust, only larger. The skirt 
has a very deep and full puffing of crepe lisse, tastefully 
trimmed with moss roses attached to loops of rose colour 
gauze ribbon, arranged pyramidally, and alternately placed 
atthe upper and lower edges of the puffing; rose colour 
satin rouleau beneath. Shaded rose colour gauze sash, 


fastened by an embossed gold buckle on the left side with- 


beads, dispersed in a tasteful and novel style. 


Very broad strings of white figured | | 
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out bows, but having three ends of different lengths, each 
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The London Courier gives the following article relating 


terminated with a double bow The hair is dressed in| 9 theatricals: : 


curls in front, with a plain and plaited band above, and a 
la couronne at top ; and belles du jour convolvuluses are in- 
terspersed. Necklace and ear-rings of Neapolitan or seed 
White kid 
gloves, slashed at the top and admitting pink sattin ribbon, 
which ties in asmall bow. Bracelets formed of two chains 
of twisted gold, and fastened by a white cornelian clasp. 
Parisian gold chain, and eye-glass. White satin shoes. 





CITY BALL. 

The following description of the company at a great city 
ball, is from the pen of an old bachelor, and was publish- 
ed in the Baltimore American some time last winter. It 
must have been written in a fit of the gout, or under the 
influence of more than usual misanthropy. It is amusing 
nevertheless : 

“T had some misgivings before we reached the door: 
for although it was an intensely cold evening, the streets 
leading to the ball-room were enlivened by the rapid tran- 
sit of crowds of females, posting with hurried steps, under 
the convoy of a few hen pecked husbands, or good natured 
bachelors, who, with myself, had been inveigled into a 
service of which they were ignorant, like fleets sailing un- 
der sealed instructions, to be opened at particular latitudes. 
When we entered the saloon, we found it filied to suffoca- 
tion. ‘There were belles, in bonnets too large to be forced 
into a flour barrel: there were ladies in ball dresses, denu- 
ded and trinketted; some only hall-dressed from the 
waist and upwards; little mignons, not three feet high, 
were there, arrayed like puppets, and wandering, or ra- 
ther scudding through the room, with great empressment. 
There were elderly matrons who never frequent the ball- 
room, but were brought on this occasion to countenance 
the exhibition, or by rank curiosity to see the pageant; 
there were fat, unwieldy women, dressed ludicrously 
tight, in the abortive thought to appear small; and thin 
and haggard dames, wrapped all in shawls, like silk 
worms. Some of this group wore grave and serious as- 
pects, as beholding these vanities with scorn, Some look- 
ed wild and frightened, as if they were trespassing on for- 
bidden ground. Some turned them round and round, and 
gazed inquisitively on the lamps, the mirrors, and the 
ceiling ; and others looked as if they had lost their way, 
and could not tell how they had got there. Sparely scat- 
tered through this group, were bewildered gentlemen, 
with countenances of horrible vacuity. Parties were seen 
struggling towards the middle of the room, and, on arriv- 
ing there, struggling back again to the wall; and more 
than once hove in sight a big fat woman, carrying a heavy 
press of feathers in her bonnet, and jerking a diminished, 
shrivelled pattern of a husband «ter her, like a frigate 
dragging her anchor. There was on all sides a slow, hea- 
vy perpetual motion, like that of the dull-heaving sea; 
and each one seemed silently marvelling what brought the 
other there.” 





THEATRICAL NOTICES. 

The Walnut street Theatre opens this evening. Mr. 
Cowell, during the recess, has had the interior of the house 
fitted up in a handsome and commodious style; the ring 
which was formerly used for the equestrian performances, 
is converted into an extensive pit, between which and the 
stage there is a row of orchestra boxes, to be appropriated 
to the accommodation of parties who visit the theatre to- 
gether, ‘The old boxes remain as formerly, having been 
repainted and decorated in a tasteful manner—a part of the 
middle of the lobbies has been divided as a gallery, and af- 
fords a commanding view of the stage. ‘The selections for 
the opening are the comedy of John Bull, and the 
new farce called White Lies. An appropriate address, 
written by a gentleman of this city, for the occasion,%s to 
be spoken by Mr. Smith, before the play. 

A great accession of talent is expected at the New York 
Park Theatre next season, together with several new and 
attractive pieces.—We have not yet heard the names of 
those expected besides Mr. James Wallack, Miss Clara 
Fisher and Mr. Horn, the celebrated singer, The regular 
company commence in a week. 

Mr. Hackett, the comedian, has arrived at New York, 
in the Brighton, from London. 














‘‘A plan is said to have been concerted for the total 

abolition of the star system, as it is called, at the regular 

Theatres, which only waits the arrival of Mr. Price to be 

confirmed. Should the managers and proprietors agree, 

each Theatre will gradually acquire a good company of 

actors, after the manner of the old school, which these 

managers, by their profligate competition, and high sala- 

ries given to individuals, have, during late years, sadly 

undermined, merely to gratify the inordinate vanity and 

extravagant demands of actors who call themselves Stars, 

nearly to their own ruin—and to the destruction of the 

character and attraction of the legitimate drama.” From 
this plan, if carried into effect, the audiences would reap 
great benefit ; the substantial drama, which holds the mir- 
ror up to nature, would be re-established, and the merits 
of performers would be more equitably ranked and re- 

warded. Whether the benefits of the system would be 
extended to this country is a question of some difficulty, 
as even supposing it adopted in England, we might still 
receive as stars those who should find it for their health or 
profit to cross the Atlantic; yet, no doubt, in some de- 
gree the same plan would be adopted here, and the sooner 
the better, if it establishes an improved taste, and brings a 
greater portion of talent into the companies of our the- 
atres. Formerly it required a company of men of abilities 
to represent a sterling Comedy or Tragedy: now, one 
man sustains the whole, and the other performers by the 
contrast they present to the brilliancy of the meteor, help 
to increase his attractions at the expense of themselves, 
the public, and the author. As long as this method fills 
the houses, the managers are uninterested, although the 
public mourn over the nightly murder of Shakspeare. In 
England, however, it seems that the evil is about produe- 
ing its own reniedy, and it is fortunate that it is so: for 
its existence must eventually have eradicated all taste for 
the legitimate Drama.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 





MARRIED. 


On the 21st inst. by the Rev Dr. Wylie, Mr. Ancut- 
2ALD MITCHELL, to Miss Janz E. Matruews, all of 
this city. 

On the 2Ist inst. by the Rev. Stephen R. Smith, Mr. 
Joun Sropparr, jr. to Miss Saran W. daughter of the 
late Mr. Abraham Moses, all of this city, 

Onthe 21st inst. by the Rev. William T. Brantley, Mr, 
Joseruw Wesreeecu, of Deal, Eng. to Miss Saran 
Ann, daughter of Mr. George Guyger, of this city. 

On the Ith inst. by the Rev. Dr. Endress, he Rev. 
Lupwic Mayrr, Professor of the Theological Seminary 
at Carlisle, to Miss Maria Smrtnu, of this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, Mr. 
Tuomas C. Casn, of New Orleans, to Miss Ann Hos- 
Kins, daughter of the laie Thomas Hoskins of this city, 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. William Smith, the Rev. 
WiLLiAM Barnes, of Philadelphia, to Miss RacHeL 
THROCKMORTON, daughter of Mr. William Throckmor- 
ton, of Long Branch. 

On the 9th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House in Hester 
street, New York, ELLwoop Wa rer, of Philadelphia, 
to DesoraH CoGGESHALL, daughter of Caleb Coggeshall, 
of New York. 

On Tuesday evening week, in Washington city, by the 
Rey. Dr. Laurie, THomas RanDALL, Esq. Judge of the 
Superior Court of Middie Florida, to Laura HENRIETTA, 
eldest daughter of Wm. Wirt, Esq. Attorney General of 
the United States. 

On the 2tst inst. by the Rev. Mr. M‘Cormick, Mr. 
ALEXANDER K. PauL, of Georgetown, to Miss Mary 
Ayn Dorert, of that city. 





DIED, 


On the 2Ist inst. Miss MarGaret, daughter of Mr. 
David M‘Callister. 

On the 21st inst: after a long and painful illness, Mr. 
Jos1sH CLAYPOOLE, long a respectable inhabitant of the 
Northern Liberties, aged 64 years, 

On the 21st inst. ELIZABETH Ann, daughter of Mr. 
Levi Garret. 

On the 22d inst. at an advanced age, Mr.» Dominick 
DovuGHeERry. 

Onthe 22d inst. after a long and painful illness, Mr. 
Joun Roberts, aged 41 years, 

Bn. the 23d inst. ExizaBerH Moray, wife of Daniel 
Moran. 

On the 24th inst. Mr. Marrmas Gesuer, aged 52 
years, paying Teller in S. Girard, Esq’rs. Bank. 

On the 26th inst, Mrs. Hannan Myers, in the $4th 
year of her age, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
CANZONET. 
IF the world desert thee, Mary, 
And its apt to prove unkind, 
Come to me, sweet little fairy, 
And a home secure you'll find. 


Though no gaudy show appears, 
Deck’d with tinsel in no part, 

*Tis warm and pure, and, faith, sincere— 
Come and nestle in my heart. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
MELODY. 
Ox! dark were this world with its cloud of dull care, 
If love did not waken the soul ; 
And the spirits would sadden and sink in despair, 
Were they not sometimes cheer’d by the bowl. 


Yet the bowl quaff’d too deeply but maddens the brain, 
And darkens the aspect of care; 

And the love that no limits of reason restrain, 
Oft leads to the goal of despair. 


But he who the pleasures of life can enjoy, 
Nor to any excesses is prone, 
If gold is no more than the joys it can buy, 


Has found the philosopher’s stone. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
BALLAD. 
Give me that cup of sparkling wine, 
And let me drink to rosy Mary ; 
May fortune’s sun upon her shine, 
And gild her steps—the little fairy. 


Ned drinks Eliza—Will toasts Sue— 
Frank says that Bell’s more bright and airy : 
I grant the last, she’s vain, ’tis true, 
Modesty’s crown belongs to Mary. 


’Tis form’d of flowers white and blue, 
The lily, rose, and wee bil bell ; 

*Tis gemm’d with heaven’s sweet morning dew, 
And Mary’s brow becomes it well. 


May love and honour, at her side, 

Lead her thro’ hours of varied pleasure, 
A blooming maid, a gentle bride, 

The honest husband’s dearest treasure. 


But if remorse e’er wait on love, 

And pardon she should crave from Heaven— 
May Mercy, bending from above, 

Cry, ‘‘Gentle Mary, you’re forgiven!” 
We're growing sad—fill high the glass— 

From my love text I’ll never vary ;— 
Fill to the brim—drink to the lass— 


The dimpled, bright-eyed, rosy Mary. S&S. H. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE STRANGER’S APPEAL. 
Ox! who will weep in this strange land, 
When cold in death I sleep ? 
My eyes will close—a stranger’s hand 
Will close them—who will weep ? 


Far from the clime of my early days, 
Where every hope was bright ; 

Where caroll’d were my childhood’s lays, 
Where heart and soul were light. 

But, hapless, sinking now am f, 
Into eternal sleep ; 

A friendless, nameless one I die— 
Who for the friendless weep ? 








It was not crime that brought me here, 
Nor want, nor poverty ; 

Twas that which faithful hearts will sear, 
A lov’d one’s perfidy. 


Oh ! youth, ne’er trust the sunny smiles 
Of woman, e’er so bright ; 

Nor heed her vows—they’re blasting wiles, 
The gossamer’s less light. 


~ Oh! some may say, why did he leave 
The land of friends and birth? 
Ah! Hope and friends did both deceive— 
I have no friend on earth. 


Nay, ask me not—I cannot tell 
Each pang—each bitter smart ; 

Suffice, I lov’d the wanton well, 
And, oh! she broke my heart, 


There still is bloom upon her cheek, 
And brightness in her eye ; 

Oh ! tell me, does not mine bespeak, 
Abus’d fidelity ? 


Oh! yes, the wound is mortal—deep, 
No human aid can save: 
If, for the stranger, none will weep, 


None can deny—a grave! J. B. P. 





LOVE IN PARADISE. 
Love came one day to my ivied cot, 
And he said—‘‘ So! so! I see, 
A paradise quite you have here got, 
But who is your Eve to be ?” 


**Go! go! you must seek for one,” he said ; 
‘ For it is not fit that you 

Should dwell alone—Go, look for a bride!” 
And away the wild thing flew. 


I felt that I was indeed alone, 
And I met a lovely girl ; 

Her hair was gemm’d with jewels and gold, 
And her arms were twin’d with pearl. 


I led her o’er my favourite walks, 
And I show’d her my favourite bowers ; 
But I saw that she scorn’d my humble home, 
And trampled upon my flowers. 


And the evening dew fell upon her hair, 
And dimm’d the jewels and gold; 

And the bushes caught her silken robe, 
And destroy’d its graceful fold. 


Thought I, fair girl, thou art not for me! 
And poor Love look’d on and sigh’d, 
And said in a low and sadden’d tone, 
‘¢ You must seek an humbler bride.” 


*Twas then, my Mary, that first I saw 
Your gentle and placid face— 

Your robe of plain and unsullied white, 
Aud your simple artless grace. 


And Love look’d up with a bright’ning eye, 
And shook his soft wings, and cried— 

¢T have found you an Eve, at last, I think ;” 
And the urchin laugh’d with pride. 


I went and knelt at your feet, sweet love, 
And I woo’d you to my bow’r; 

You smiled and blush’d, and I won my bride, 
In the gentle twilight hour, 





THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN. 
Isroop upona pleasant hill, with summer verdure crowned, 
And tall old trees, the giant kings of nature, stood around ; 
A lovely vale before me lay, and in the golden air 
Crept the blue smoke, in quiet trains, from roofs that clus- 
tered there. 

I saw where in my early years I passed the pleasant hours, 

Beside the winding brook that still went prattling to its 
flowers ; 

And still around my parent’s home the slender poplars 
grew, 

Where glossy leaves were swayed and turned, by every 
wind that blew. 





The clover, with its heavy bloom, was tossing in the gale, 

And the tall crow-foot’s golden stars still sprinkled all the 
vale ; 

And the fragrant bloom of orchard ground and woodland 
foliage nigh, 

Broke in their freshest beauty yet upon my startled eye, 

The wild-vine, in the woody glen, swung o’er the sound- 
ing brook, 

And the red robin and the wren chirped gaily from their 
nook ; 

I saw the clouds, on crimson wings, float softly through 
the sky, 

When evening’s blush came o’er the hills where beachen 
forest’s lie. 


All these are what they were when last these pleasant hills 
I ranged, 

But the faces that I knew before, by time and toil are 
changed ; 

Where youth and bloom were on the cheek, and gladness 
on the brow, 

I only see the marks of care, and pain and sorrow now. 





MELANGE. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy.—Henry VIJi. 


The celebrated Nash, being in a market town in the 
country, had occasion to emp!oy a porter about some busi- 
ness, in which he blundered egregiously, and put Nash in 
a passion, who scolded him severely. ‘*Zounds, Sir,” 
said the fellow, unable to bear his reproaches any longer, 
‘tell me what you'd have, and I’ll get it for you.” “* Then 
get me, you puppy, a greater fool than yourself,” said 
Nash. Away went the porter, and meeting with the 
= wl of the town, told him Mr. Nash was at that inn, 
and wanted to speak with him. Nash was greatly surpriv- 
ed when his worship told him the reason of his visit, and 
to excuse himself, fairly confessed what had passed be- 
tween him and the porter ; upon which the mayor set out 
in a passion, and i liately ordered the fellow in the 
stocks. As soon as Nash was informed of this, he repeat- 
ed those lines in Pope :— 








Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 
Atones not for the mischief that it brings ; 


And then said, he would go and comfort the poor devil 
When he came where the delinquent was fined, he 
thus consoled him:—‘ Sirrah,” said he, ‘being a poor 
man, what business have you with wit? It is an ingredient 
the rich cannot but manage to their disadvantage.” And 
turning round to one of his friends, ‘‘ My lord ——,” says 
he, ‘*has so much wit, that he can never keep a guinea in 
his pocket ; and colonel ——, because of his wit, never 
could keep a friend. Wit is ever dealing in difficulties, 
you see it has brought this man to the stocks, who, if a 
fool might have been mayor of the town, and sent others 
here.” ‘Then giving the porter a guinea, ‘ There, friend,” 
says he, ‘‘is something for you; now go home and study 
stupidity.”—“ That I will, master,” replied the fellow, 
“Pll study the whole corporation.” 








A Methodist preacher once observed that several of 
his congregation had fallen asleep, suddenly exclaimed, 
with a loud voice, “A fire! a fire!” ‘ Where! where! 
cried his auditors, whom he had roused from their slumbers. 
‘¢ In hell,” added the preacher, ‘ for those who sleep un- 
der the ministry of the holy gospel.”” Another preacher 
finding himself in the same unpleasant situation with his 
auditory; suddenly stopped in his discourse, and addressed 
himself in a whispering tone to a number of noisy chil- 
dren in the gallery, ‘‘ Silence, silence, children,” said he: 
és 1 you keep up such a noise, you will wake all the od 
folks.” 





Horne Tooke used to say, that law, in his opinion, ought 
not to be a luxury. for the rich, but a remedy, to be easily, 
speedily, and cheaply obtained by the poor. When to 
that the courts of justice ‘were open to all,” he replied, 
‘‘and so is the London Tavern, to such as can pay for the 
entertainment.” 
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